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brought about the final result are now for the first time fully revealed. 
Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone worked on different line's to one 
end, and the " two ancient masters " happily paused before taking more 
" dangerous steps " which, as things then were, could hardly have failed 
" to set all Europe in a blaze ". The most curious feature of the situa- 
tion as now revealed is, however, that Mr. Adams was at the moment 
altogether wrong in his understanding of the influences at work. He 
thought Palmerston the evil genius of the situation, and the source of 
hostile machinations; Earl Russell was, on the whole, America's friend. 
In reality it was, as we now know, the other way. At the critical 
moment Russell was disposed to go forward; it was Palmerston who 
hesitated, and stopped. 

As respects the Treaty of Washington, Lord Edmond's book is dis- 
tinctly disappointing. No new or additional light is shed upon it. 
Throughout the negotiation of the treaty Lord Granville was Foreign 
Secretary, and from the first step in the negotiation to the Geneva 
award it bears the unmistakable mark of fiis handiwork. It was in 
reality his greatest achievement — a monument of judgment, tact, good 
temper, forbearance, and foresight. It would seem there must have 
been many informal letters among the papers of Lord Granville throw- 
ing gleams of light from Washington and Geneva on what was then 
said and done. If so, his biographer has made small use of them. The 
Washington negotiations are disposed of in four pages; when, however, 
he comes to the rocks, shoals, and quicksands through which, before 
it reached the Geneva haven, the treaty subsequently either floundered 
or was guided, there is more detail, though little that is new. 

Histoire du Second Empire. Par Pierre de La Gorce. Vols. VI. 

and VII. (Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1903, 1905. Pp. 466, 

444-) 

The first volume of M. La Gorce's History of the Second Empire 
was published in 1894, and now, eleven years later, appears the seventh 
and final volume, closing with the eventful day of Sedan and the erec- 
tion of the government of the Republic in Paris. Few works on modern 
French history have won more successfully the favor of the reading 
public of France, and it is noteworthy that the earlier volumes have 
already passed into their sixth and seventh editions. Even volume six, 
first published in 1903, is already in its fourth edition, and we can say 
with certainty that the final volume, dealing with that terrible month 
of war from August 7 to September 2, 1870, yields in no way to the 
preceding volumes in the absorbing interest which it arouses. There 
is no history of the war of 1870 that can compare with the account 
given in these volumes, and no history which in my judgment measures 
out praise and blame in an honest effort to determine the causes of 
success and failure with greater impartiality than does that of M. La 
Gorce. 
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Volume six opens with the ministry of January 2, 1870 — le ministbre 
Ollivier des hotmetes gens — and traces with fullness and care the aus- 
picious opening of its career; its relations with ultras and irreconcila- 
bles; its magnificent but abortive projects of reform; its policy toward 
the Vatican council and the awkward situation which that gathering 
engendered — a situation that M. La Gorce treats as a moderate sym- 
pathizer, hostile to Veuillot and Pere Hyacinthe alike ; its attitude toward 
the plebescite of May, 1870, upon which the author has some very sug- 
gestive comments ; until in chapter 29 it reaches the burning question of 
the Hohenzollern candidature, that instrument of evil which provoked 
the final crisis, a question to which M. La Gorce devotes 200 of the 
434 pages of his text. 

In these pages the reader will find no striking novelties, though 
much new evidence has been introduced and a number of gaps in the 
story have been filled. In the main, the account is straightforward and 
reasonable, rarely containing expressions of opinion that are either harsh 
or unfair. Bismarck's policy, particularly in relation to the Hohen- 
zollern difficulty, is a difficult subject for a French historian to discuss; 
not because it worked humiliation for France, but because to a French- 
man it seems dishonorable and unsportsmanlike. M. La Gorce does 
not hesitate to score his own people for their mistakes, their incom- 
petence, and their hot-headedness ; but he constantly lets the reader see 
that he deems the methods of Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon, and even 
at times those of King William, as lacking in those qualities of honor 
that are so dear to the Frenchman's heart. He takes the ground that 
the German leaders did not play the game fairly, or, as one might put 
it, that they hit below the belt too often. In contrast he calls attention 
to the fact that both in public and in private the Prussians were making 
" a perpetual appeal to the Most High. The God whom they invoked 
was a militant God, a God of war, a just God so long as he served Prus- 
sian ambitions. Jesus of the Gospels would have repudiated the con- 
ception, which, whether falsified by intention or altered by passion, was 
sufficient to hold the soldier to* his duty and to elevate his soul." To 
M. La Gorce there is something repulsive in the contrast. 

One cannot help feeling that to M. La Gorce the conduct of Prussia 
throughout the period before and during the war was lacking in nobility 
and high-mindedness. In reading the account of the Hohenzollern can- 
didature, of the Ems interviews, of the scene about the dinner-table in 
Berlin when the telegram from Ems was manipulated, of the conference 
after Sedan, of the treatment of French prisoners in the isthmus d'Iges, 
we must constantly keep in mind the Frenchman's point of view, and 
make allowances for the national temperament. At times one gets the 
impression that M. La Gorce, although nowhere taking the position of a 
partizan, deems the Prussians of an inferior and grosser breed, parvenus 
among the nations. Yet he never fails to recognize his historical obli- 
gations, and we nowhere meet with such a long-drawn-out piece of 
special pleading as is to be found in Sybel's twenty-fourth book. M. La 
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Gorce is the more honest historian : he is willing to admit a great many 
of the mistakes that the Germans charge against the French, and no one, 
not even Taine himself, has analyzed with more searching thoroughness 
the weakness of the national character. On the other hand, from the 
beginning to the end of Sybel's account there is not a single word of 
criticism of the part played by the makers of German unity in their 
dealings with France. German writers should remember the well-known 
historical axiom of Bishop Stubbs. I think, he says, there are few les- 
sons more necessary for men to learn than this one ; namely, that there 
are few questions on which as much may not be said on one side as 
on the other, and that there are none at all on which all the good are 
on one side and all the bad on the other, or all the wise on one side 
and all the fools on the other. Sybel would have us believe that there 
is but one side to the question; whereas M. La Gorce, who is vastly 
more interesting and complete in his account, is willing to present both 
sides of the case and is therefore by far the more trustworthy. 

M. La Gorce has made use of the reminiscences of Major Von 
Versen, which disclose the fact, unknown to Sybel, that Bismarck in 
April, 1870, despatched Major Von Versen secretly to Spain to study 
the situation and to see what were the chances for Prince Leopold, and 
that the major returned convinced of the desirability of the candidacy 
of Leopold and became henceforth an active agent in his behalf. M. 
La Gorce shows further that, through the influence of Von Versen 
and Lothar Bucher, Prim was won over to the Bism'arckian scheme; 
and, though he well knew the dangerous character of the intrigue with 
which he was identifying himself, he hoped that the whole matter 
might be conducted in secret until he should be able to win over Napo- 
leon as Cavour had done at Plombieres and Bismarck at Biarritz. This 
plan explains the adjournment of the Spanish Cortes, which is so inex- 
plicable to Sybel, inasmuch as Prim desired to have his hands free 
during the summer of 1870. But to Prim's discomfiture the news of the 
candidacy leaked out, probably through the indiscretion of the zealous 
Salazar; and the French minister at Madrid, M. Mercier de Lostende, 
telegraphed the news to his government. Thus the matter which, had 
it been discussed privately between Prim and Napoleon, might have been 
settled without serious trouble, fell into the hands of Gramont, minister 
of la grande politique. The Hohenzollern question came before the 
world, and Gramont was all ready to make it a cause for war. Of Prim's 
policy, first presented by Leonardon in the Revue Historique in 1900 
(LXXIV. 287-340), Sybel has not a word. 

The instructions sent to Benedetti at Ems M. La Gorce considers 
sincere but inopportune, and he does not hesitate to commend Benedetti 
for modifying them even at the risk of Gramont's anger. King Wil- 
liam's graciousness, upon which German writers lay stress, he deems too 
habitual to be significant, and the reply in which King William distin- 
guishes between his functions as head of the family and as king of 
Prussia M. La Gorce sharply criticizes as the clever evasion of one 
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who did not wish to commit himself, as another example of the equivocal 
answers that had emanated earlier from Thile of the Prussian Foreign 
Office. He deems the demand for guaranties an unfortunate and fatal 
error, forced upon Gramont by the newspapers and the Duvernois inter- 
pellation, which Gramont at first repudiated but afterward appropriated, 
and in turn with the aid of the Empress forced upon the ministry and 
the Emperor. How Gramont won over Napoleon, M. La Gorce thinks 
we shall never know, but he is inclined to throw the ultimate respon- 
sibility upon the Empress, of whose share in shaping the policy of the 
government in those decisive and fatal hours he has but one opinion. 
" From all the unpublished correspondence and private papers we receive 
but a single impression — so far as France was concerned she was the 
artisan of the war." At the same time he gives full weight to la surex- 
citation extraordinaire into which the news of the Hohenzollern can- 
didature threw journals, military leaders, chamber, and court — an excite- 
ment due, not to loss of intelligence, as a contemporary once said, but to 
loss of presence of mind. France of 1870 was after all the France of 
Boulanger, the Panama scandal, and the Dreyfus affair. Herein lies 
the secret of Bismarck's motive in adapting the telegram from Ems. The 
curtailed statement produced, as Bismarck intended it should produce, 
the effect of a red rag upon the Gallic bull. 

The account of the war covers a volume and a third, and is clear, 
graphic, admirably arranged, and easy to follow. From the beginning 
to the end it is a tale of insufficient military preparations and incom- 
petent leadership as far as France is concerned. While praising the 
bravery and self-sacrifice of the French soldier, M. La Gorce shows 
that the bravery of the rank and file was everywhere neutralized by the 
general paralysis which excessive centralization, fear of responsibility, 
and want of precise instructions brought about in the organization of 
the army. The illness of the Emperor, due to kidney trouble, was not 
only demoralizing in itself, but was also a faithful reflection of the 
destiny of France. 

M. La Gorce throws the responsibility of defeat, not only upon 
the inadequate preparations, but upon the incompetence of the generals 
as well. De Failly and MacMahon lost the battle of Worth, Frossard 
and Bazaine that of Forbach ; and with these defeats, hope disappeared. 
The opinion expressed of Bazaine for his failure at Forbach anticipates 
the final judgment passed upon him after he became the head of the 
army (VII. 34-35) : " He was irresolute as are all men of mediocre 
ability, unduly cautious as are all egoists, and affable, though his good 
nature was somewhat of a snare. He had desires that were weak rather 
than definite plans that were strong. He adopted subterfuge to avoid 
showing his embarrassment; dreamed, even amidst the greatest dis- 
orders, of saving his reputation and of becoming perhaps the man of 
the hour. Then when the situation became too complicated for his 
intelligence, when he himself was wholly entangled in the thread of 
his own thoughts, he assumed the position of a fatalist, displaying an 
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almost apathetic indifference which was incredible in the midst of such 
great dangers. So he remained at Metz, a hindrance to action, hesitating 
because of timidity or policy, withdrawing little by little into an inac- 
cessible solitude, losing caste by degrees in the eyes of the soldiers, 
awaiting vaguely any solution that chance might offer, forming designs 
that were half plans and half intrigues, and allowing the days to slip 
by one by one when alone safety might be assured." Little wonder 
that M. La Gorce can exclaim after Bazaine's narrow escape from 
capture in the battle of Rezonville, " Even to the end fortune followed 
the Prussians, for Bazaine was saved for the army and for France." 

Now that M. La Gorce has completed his history, it is in order 
for some publisher to consider the possibility of a version in English 
for the benefit of the English-reading public. Judicious pruning would 
reduce it considerably in size and bring it within the compass of half 
a dozen volumes. Sybel's history, which is less popular in style and 
treatment than is that of M. La Gorce, found a publisher; and there is 
no reason why a translation of the History of the Second Empire should 
not do the same. It would meet the demand which exists and must 
always exist for a history of Europe during the eventful years from 
1850 to 1870. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston Spencer Churchill, 
M.P. (New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Mac- 
millan and Company. 1906. Two vols., pp. xviii, 564 ; ix, 532.) 
Lord Randolph Churchill, judged only by the length of time he 
was of the Salisbury Cabinets (1885-1886 and 1886-1892) does not 
occupy a large place among English statesmen. But this fact notwith- 
standing, the life which Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill has written of 
his father will assuredly rank among the great English political biogra- 
phies of the nineteenth century. It will have to be read — nay, even 
more than read — it will have to be carefully studied by all who would be 
well versed in the political history of England, especially party history, 
from the Reform Act of 1867 to the end of the Unionist administration 
of 1886-1892. 

Among biographies of statesmen and politicians of the Victorian era 
Mr. Churchill's two volumes must be placed next after Morley's Life 
of Gladstone, and alongside Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's Life of Earl 
Granville and Charles Stuart Parker's Life of Sir Robert Peel; for it 
has all the finality and authority of these biographies, because like them 
it is based on letters and documents. What Parker's life of Peel does 
for the Toryism of the period between the peace after Waterloo and the 
break-up of the old Tory party after the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846, Mr. Churchill's life of Lord Randolph Churchill does for the newer 
Toryism, for the Toryism which dates from Disraeli's leadership of 
the House of Commons, and which for the present may be said to 
have come to an end with the general election of 1906. Lord Randolph 



